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Cook’s 

New Concept 




To prosper in the competitive merchandising field, companies must 
not only adapt to circumstances, but must, wherever possible, 
innovate their own changes. 

In 1969, Cook unveiled a successful new operating concept — that of the 
“hybrid store” — which we believe will set the pace for further rapid growth. 

The new store skillfully combines the best of two traditions: one in hard 
goods, perfected by Cook over the years, and one in soft goods, developed 
by our Clark stores, which were acquired in 1968. 

The result: A combination store with a 60-40 mix of hard and soft goods. 

A prototype was first opened in Waterloo, Iowa last year, where a Clark 
store, generating only $1.4 million annually, was shut down, renovated 
and converted into a sparkling new Cook hybrid in just 100 days. This 
store is now generating revenues at double its old rate. 

In 1969, 13 hybrids were opened — six of them former Clark stores. 

In 1970, 15 more Clark stores will be converted, and by the end of 1972 all 
of our discount department stores should be carrying the new merchandise mix. 
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A WORD ABOUT COOK UNITED, INC. 

Cook United, known until 1969 as Cook Coffee Company, 
is a general merchandiser headquartered in suburban 
Cleveland. The company, founded in 1921 as a home 
service route operation, enjoyed almost immediate suc¬ 
cess and rapid growth. Over the years, the company has 
diversified into supermarkets, retail drug stores, discount 
department stores, wholesale distribution, and institu¬ 
tional foods. Today, it enjoys sales of over $550 million 
and operates in 31 states with a workforce of 13,000. Its 
stock is traded on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Directors and Officers 
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President’s 

Message 



During 1969, your company concluded an exciting decade 
of growth and diversification, while mobilizing its re¬ 
sources to meet the challenges of the decade just begun. 

As Cook United, Inc.—a new corporate name chosen to 
express the integrated nature of our merchandising opera¬ 
tions—your company enjoyed record sales and earnings 
in 1969 for the seventh consecutive year. Sales totaled 
$552,267,688, an increase of 24 per cent; earnings were 
$10,122,153, an increase of 19 per cent; and earnings per 
share were $2.62, an increase of 16 per cent over the $2.26 
achieved in 1968. 

Today, Cook consists of six united divisions, each pur¬ 
suing a merchandising mission that is independent of, 
and yet related to, the others. We operate supermarkets; 
discount department stores; retail drug stores; wholesale 
distribution centers; institutional food services; and home 
service routes. 

Your company at year’s end distributed as a whole¬ 
saler in 31 states; operated 182 retail units in 23 states, 
compared to 48 units in 11 states in 1960, and 171 units 
in 22 states in 1968; and employed 13,000 persons com¬ 
pared to 3,700 in I960, and 11,900 in 1968. 

We are proud of our growth—yet it is growth pursued 
not for its own sake, but rather for the purpose of strength¬ 
ening the company and enhancing profits. 

For us at Cook, 1969 was truly a gratifying year because 
of our expansion and growth of sales to an excess of a half 
billion dollars. In balance, the year was a good one, al¬ 
though we were disappointed in the failure of the United 
States Justice Department to approve our proposed acqui¬ 
sition of Gray Drug Stores, Inc., except under restrictions 
which your management felt could not be reconciled with 
the best interests of the company. 

Our hand has always been extended to the black com¬ 
munity in aid and friendship. In conformity with that 


tradition, last year we sold a supermarket in the Hough 
section of Cleveland to Jet Foods, which is owned and 
operated by black businessmen. This step was taken to 
help meet the aspirations of the black community, with 
whom we enjoy excellent relations. 

Last year, our new Maple Heights, Ohio distribution 
center for drugs, health and beauty aids, and merchandise 
for discount department stores was completed. This facility 
embodies the most sophisticated warehousing concepts 
available, further establishing our distribution capability 
in the heartland of America. 

No review of either the year or of the decade just passed 
would be complete without a tribute to two men who 
labored so conscientiously on behalf of Cook: Max Freed¬ 
man, a founder of the company whose untimely death in 
1967 ended a legendary career; and Herbert McVay, who 
helped lay the groundwork for many steps taken by your 
company during the 1960’s. Mr. McVay, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by James Williamson, Jr., formerly Controller, is 
now serving Cook United as a financial consultant. 

As we enter the 1970’s, our optimism is tempered by 
the current recession; yet we are certain that both the 
nation and the company will emerge from this period of 
stress stronger and more capable than ever. 

In the years ahead, Cook will seek out dynamic new 
areas of growth, strive to strengthen its management at 
all echelons, broaden its markets, and maintain those high 
standards of service and dedication to which our com¬ 
munity, our customers, and our employees have become 
accustomed. 

Sincerely, 

Cftr & 7 ? 2 ^o 

** Roy B. Miner, President 
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Highlights of 1969 




1969 

1968 

Sales. 

$552,267,668 

$443,857,877 

Earnings Before Taxes. 

$ 

19,901,453 

$ 16,830,789 

Federal Income Taxes. 

S 

' \ 

9,779,300 

$ 8,327,000 

Net Earnings. 

$ 

10,122,153 

$ 8,503,789 

Earnings Per Common Share . . 

$ 

2.62 

$ 2.26 

Number of Employees. 


13,000 

11,900 

Number of Shareholders. 


6,420 

6,738 

Average Number of 

Common Shares Outstanding . 


3,850,830 

3,742,824 


Annual Meeting 

The Annual Meeting of Shareholders 
will he held at 4:00 p.m. on April 30, 1970 
at the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel , 

Public Square , Cleveland , Ohio. 
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Supermarkets 


Supermarkets continue to comprise Cook’s largest division 
in terms of sales, doing approximately 49 per cent of the 
company’s total gross volume in 1969. 

The greater proportion of these sales was generated in 
the Cleveland metropolitan area, where, according to a 
survey by the Cleveland Press, Pick-N-Pay Super Markets 
command over one-third of the food market. 

Cook’s Pick-N-Pay supermarkets continue to out-pace 
the combined performance of our two principal competi¬ 
tors in the Cleveland area. Even so, our efforts have not 
been motivated by a desire to achieve sales at the neglect 
of profits. The October 1969 issue of Supermarketing Maga¬ 
zine recognized this, observing Cook’s over-all ratio of 
net profits to sales ranked the company fourth among the 
30 leading supermarket chains in the nation. 

Our supermarkets operate under three principal names: 
Pick-N-Pay, Ontario, and Cook’s. Of our 74 food stores, 
60 were Pick-N-Pay at year’s end; 10 Ontario; and 2 Cook. 
In addition, one store operates under the name of White¬ 


hall in Columbus, Ohio, and one as Consolidated Super¬ 
markets in Louisville, Kentucky. 

Pick-N-Pay food stores are all conventional super¬ 
markets, with 54 of them strategically located in the 
Cleveland metropolitan area. Most housewives in the 
Cleveland area buy at large shopping centers, generally 
flanked by a Pick-N-Pay at one end. 

Pick-N-Pay is the only supermarket in the Cleveland 
area to offer Eagle Stamps, a merchandising premium 
popularized and used by the May Company, a dominant 
general-merchandise retailer in Cleveland. These stamps, 
which are redeemable by May department stores, and by 
more than 900 other merchants in Northeast Ohio, pro¬ 
vide our company with a significant promotional advan¬ 
tage over its competition. 

Our Ontario and Cook food stores are discount super¬ 
markets which have lower gross profit margins, but enjoy 
higher sales volumes per unit than the Pick-N-Pay stores. 
The discount food stores offer no stamps or other premi- 



Lovely decor and appetising food displays characterise all Cook United supermarkets. 
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ums, and place a heavier stress on convenience, quality 
and low prices. 

During 1969, the company opened two supermarkets 
which share premises under the same roof with discount 
department stores. These new units were located in Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky and Wheeling, West Virginia. 

During 1969, Cook continued to stress its “perpetual 
renewal” program under which approximately 17 Pick- 
N-Pay stores were renovated. Through this program, the 
company annually spends over $2 million to modernize 
and upgrade supermarkets. To date, some 30 units have 
been remodeled with decors varying from Seaside to English 
Tudor. Supermarketing Magazine, quoted above, described 
the results as “dashing,” and noted that “Pick-N-Pay 
supports such touches with the strongest promotional 
program of any supermarket chain in the area.” 

In the future, Cook plans to build five or six additional 
new food units annually, primarily outside the Cleveland 
area. While we expect our supermarket operations to 
continue to grow, we anticipate that the pace of expan* 
sion may be slowed by the diminishing number of choice, 
available locations. 

Competition is a fact of life any business enterprise must 
live with. Our most aggressive competitors, in mute tribute 
to our leadership, have adopted many of our concepts with 
notable success. However, their success has been achieved 
at the expense of national food chains, and not at Pick- 
N-Pay’s. 

Cook believes its supermarket business has proven so 
successful because it has introduced style and flair into 


what traditionally has been a conservative and conven¬ 
tional business. 

In addition, we have worked heroically to keep prices 
down to an absolute minimum. We also have taken un¬ 
usual steps to assure uniform high quality in our products 
by operating our own meat processing plant, bakery, dairy, 
banana ripening room, snack foods plant, and egg farm. 

Furthermore, steps have been taken to streamline food 
distribution by constructing a facility that is unexcelled 
in the mid-west. Cook’s food warehouse stores over 13- 
million pounds of consumables at any given time, and 
ships over 7,300,000 pounds weekly. All of our perishable 
produce is received and shipped daily to our stores. 

Cook’s philosophy has always been to give the customer 
what she wants most—friendliness, service, excellent prod¬ 
ucts and value. The careful recruiting of Pick-N-Pay em¬ 
ployees has created a work force which is motivated by 
both a strong family spirit and a desire to serve. The Pick- 
N-Pay supermarkets enjoy an outstanding reputation 
throughout all of Cleveland, for the company maintains 
an undeviating policy of uniform pricing in all its stores. 

One leading investment firm, referring to Cook’s super¬ 
market division last year, wrote: “Pick-N-Pay’s competi¬ 
tive success appears to be the result of superior merchan¬ 
dising, correct choice of location, service, competitive 
pricing and the quality of its merchandise, enhanced by 
control over so many of its sources.” The future will 
witness a continuing commitment by the Company to 
those ideals. 


The Kentucky Derby sets the 
theme used for the decor of Cook’s 
Louisville supermarket, which 
combines attractive decor, product 
departmentalization and across- 
the-board discount prices to make 
a store that is win, place and show 
all in one. 

In Louisville, where the sport of kings is king, Consoli¬ 
dated Sales Co. has gained the competitive post position 
by offering the residents of Louisville a shopper’s daily 
double—quality decor and discount prices. As a result— 
Consolidated’s sales and profits are ’’away winging.” 

Located only a few miles from the famous Churchill 
Downs racetrack, CSC offers complete one-stop shopping, 
with more than half of the big 118,000 square foot building 
devoted to a home center which features everything from 
clothes and auto supplies to a warmly decorated restaurant. 

The supermarket section captures the shopper’s atten¬ 
tion when she enters the high-ceilinged foyer that sepa¬ 
rates it from the retail department store area. At the 
entrance to the grocery side stands the large customer 
courtesy booth. The booth is roofed with shingles and 
peaked with double gables that are topped with round 
towers. The overall look is similar to the clubhouse at 
Churchill Downs, and this sets the racing mood for the 
rest of the shopping trip. 

Next to the courtesy booth and opposite the front wall 
of the store is the line of 10 checkouts, each one dedicated 
to a particular horse that once triumphed in the ’’run for 


the roses.” Above each stand is a wood frame, complete 
with lattice, resembling a horse paddock. Hanging under 
each paddock is a cutout silhouette of a galloping horse 
bearing a name like Jet Pilot, Northern Dancer or Cita¬ 
tion. For most Louisville residents, these names bring 
back many memories of historic Derby Days. 

The positioning of the grocery gondolas leaves a large 
open space in this corner. Five tiered dry produce display 
tables, covered with artificial turf, dominate the area’s 
floor space. 

From produce the shopper moves into the ’’Frozen Food 
Paddock,” a 53 foot long section where wall decor and 
striking colors impart a special distinction to this de¬ 
partment. 

The basic wall color here is bright orange, while the 
refrigerated case is a contrasting green. High on the wall, 
three-dimensional letters proclaim the department’s name. 
A touch of the Lexington horse farms is evident in the 
white picket fence that projects from the wall to form a 
porch along the top of the frozen foods display case. A 
touch of elegance comes from two hanging toile lamps at 
each end of the section. 

Despite its fancy appearance, this Consolidated Sales 
Co. supermarket offers across-the-board discount pricing 
. . . In the first weeks of operation, the average weekly 
volume has been impressive and expectations are for even 
better results in the very near future, as more and more 
Louisville shoppers wind up in what appears to be a win¬ 
ner’s circle of savings at Consolidated Sales Co. 

Progressive Grocer • July 1969 
Excerpts reprinted by permission 
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Discount Department Store Division 


If there is any glamour in the mass merchandising industry 
it rests in the discount department store segment, where, 
to quote a popular phrase “the action is”. 

Discount department stores collectively represent Cook 
United’s second largest division, accounting for 41 per 
cent of the company’s sales volume in 1969. 

This is not only the fastest growing division in Cook 
United, but also the most profitable. 

In 1968, the number of discount department stores first 
exceeded the number of supermarkets the company owns 
and operates. Given the current rates of growth in both 
divisions, Cook expects discount department store sales 
to overtake those of our supermarkets by 1971. 

Today, Cook owns a total of 85 discount department 
stores doing business under five different names: Cook, 
Uncle Bill’s, Ontario, Clark’s, and Consolidated Sales. 
Included among these are ten new discount department 
stores opened in 1969 in seven states. One of these—a Con¬ 
solidated Sales in Louisville, Kentucky—is linked with 
an automotive diagnostic center and gas station, which 
have proved very successful. 

The Clark’s discount department store chain, acquired 
in late 1968, is being integrated into the Cook operations 
ahead of schedule in a program of consolidation that 
should be completed in 1971. 

Clark’s per store sales volume, prior to its acquisition, 
totaled less than one-half that of the typical Cook’s dis¬ 
count department store. In most cases, Clark stores had 
approximately the same selling space. Every effort is now 
being made to raise the sales volumes of Clark stores to 
new levels, and steps taken during 1969, through a new 
product mix of 60 per cent hardgoods and 40 per cent 
softgoods in “hybrid stores” indicate that this goal is 
entirely feasible. The “hybrid concept” is described on the 
inside front cover of this report. 

Prior to 1969, our executives in the Discount Department 
Store division—reflecting the division’s geographic di¬ 
versity—operated from various, scattered locations. 

Toward the end of the year, the executive staff was 


centralized in the Cleveland headquarters, where it now 
functions for all of the Cook, Clark, Uncle Bill and On¬ 
tario stores. Hardgoods buying was also centralized in 
Cleveland, along with the advertising department, which 
produces all our copy for newspaper, radio, T.V. and 
direct mailing. 

All softgoods and home-furnishing buying was located 
in New York, near Cook’s ready-to-wear distribution 
center under construction in Secaucus, New Jersey. 

Cook United is now converting Clark units to Cook 
stores according to a carefully conceived schedule. In 1970, 
some 15 Clark stores will be revitalized as hybrids with 
new merchandising layouts, new price structures, and 
more aggressive promotional programs. 

By the end of 1972, we expect the Clark conversion 
program to be complete. We will also have completed the 
redecoration and conversion of certain Ontario and Uncle 
Bill stores into hybrids. 

The Company’s ultimate hope is to reduce the number 
of discount department store names to one—Cook’s. This 
will take considerable time, although in most new mar¬ 
kets, and wherever practical when we convert a Clark’s 
store, the Cook name will be used. 

We expect to open new stores at the rate of at least 15 
per year between 1970 and 1972. These should range in 
size from 80,000 to 130,000 square feet (including food 
departments) and will encompass the newest concepts in 
shopping comfort and customer convenience. 

The division will concentrate its expansion efforts in 
existing major markets such as Cleveland, Dallas, Ft. 
Worth, Baltimore, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, 
and Charlotte. It is our hope to achieve market leadership 
in those cities, as well as others, through advertising 
saturation, competitive pricing, and careful product selec¬ 
tion. 

While continuing its present pattern of opening full line 
discount department stores, Cook is also studying the 
possibility of opening specialty stores in such fields as 
toys and sporting goods, home improvements and lumber, 
and the like. 
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An adroit mixture of hard and soft goods, consistently priced as bargain values , has made Cook United a leader in discount 

department store merchandising. 
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Drug Store Division 



The program of meaningful diversification Cook United 
initiated some years ago is most graphically shown in its 
drug store division. In this division, the twin criteria of 
dynamic growth and high profit potential are neatly met 
—to the advantage of Cook’s future. 

The company entered the retail drug store field in 1967 
with the acquisition of the six store Jay chain, followed 
in 1968 by acquisition of the nine store Akron Vitamin 
and Cosmetic chain. 

By the end of 1969, the company owned and operated 
23 drug stores, including a former Pick-N-Pay supermarket 
converted into a full line drug store which also sells 
convenience foods. These stores range in size from ap¬ 
proximately 1,230 square feet to 12,000 square feet. Each 
store carries health and beauty aids, and 13 maintain 
pharmacy departments. 

Although drug stores are operated under various names, 
the new ones we are developing will be known as Jay 
Drug Stores. 


A broad range of attractively priced items is whining acceptance 
for Cook United drug stores. 

During 1969, Cook was disappointed in its hopes to 
acquire Gray Drug Stores, when the U. S. Justice Depart¬ 
ment imposed restrictions that management felt would 
not prove to be in the best interests of our company. 
Convinced that the Government’s position was taken in 
earnest, Cook did not feel that a long and costly court 
challenge was wise. The Government made clear that it 
was not opposed to our making acquisitions in the drug 
field—but only to our acquiring firms doing substantial 
business in areas where Cook, too, is a major competitive 
factor. 

The 80,000 square foot drug warehouse, built in 1968 
adjacent to Cook’s other warehouses in Cleveland, now 
serves the Jay and Akron Vitamin, Pick-N-Pay and the 
Discount division stores. This warehouse has adequate 
capacity to handle the accelerated drug volume we antici¬ 
pate through acquisitions and internal growth. 
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Wholesale 

Distribution Division 


Cook entered the field of wholesale distribution slightly 
more than three years ago, convinced that it represents a 
growth area strongly complementing the company’s tra¬ 
ditional retailing and merchandising operations. 

Keystone of the division is Stem Distributing Company, 
which at the end of 1969 was handling ten merchandise 
categories, compared to six in 1968. It is hoped that plans 
to expand the merchandising lines to 13 will be accom¬ 
plished by the end of 1970, and that by the end of 1972, 
the division will be handling most of the major categories 
of hard goods merchandise currently sold in the typical 
discount department store. 

Distribution by Stem, whose facilities are adjacent to 
Cook’s own corporate headquarters, is augmented by the 
sales of Mid-West Paper Products Company, a Detroit- 
based distributor of industrial papers and packaging sup¬ 
plies acquired in 1968; and Oscar Robbins and Company, 
a Pittsburgh-based distributor of sporting goods acquired 
in 1967. 

A 130,000 square foot warehouse occupied by Stem in 
1968 has weathered its shakedown, completed its first 
full year of continuous operations, and is an unqualified 
success. Its efficient, low-cost operations should enhance 
the future profit potential of this division. Similarly, a 
47,000 square foot center in Pittsburgh has dramatically 
streamlined the operations of Oscar Robbins, pointing 
the way to even greater efficiency and higher profits in 
the future. 

Cook’s wholesale distribution division took giant strides 
in the last year toward fulfilling its goal of developing 
into a “supermarket for retailers” with an unparalleled 
distribution capability in the very center of America’s 
richest markets. 

Not surprisingly, Cook’s own stores are proving to be 
good customers of the wholesale distribution division. In 
1969, they accounted for some 30 per cent of that division’s 
volume, while sales to outside accounts increased by over 
23%. As Cook’s own retail divisions grow—and as those 
of other retailers expand—it is expected that the division’s 
growth will keep pace. 

Enjoying the full benefits of automation, sophisticated 
data processing, and sharp, efficient lines of supply, pros¬ 
pects for the distribution division seem very bright indeed. 

During 1969, Cook acquired Leon Plumbing and Supply 
Company, located in Cincinnati, Ohio. This company is 
expected to provide Cook with a new capability in the 


distribution of plumbing and electrical items. These areas 
have grown substantially in the discount trade in the last 
10 years, and appear certain to enjoy strong growth in the 
future. Leon will complement our total hardgoods distri¬ 
bution package, while adding to our wholesale and retail 
distribution lines. 


Over 13,000 items , representing 10 major product lines vital 
to retailing today , are distributed by Cook United's wholesale 
distribution division. 
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Institutional Food 
Services Division 


In this era of fashionable “minis,” Cook’s institutional 
food services division fulfills a mini role for our company. 
As a division, it accounted for one per cent of Cook’s 
total sales volume in 1968, and about the same in 1969. 

Like a carefully nurtured acorn, the division is expected 
to enjoy steady growth and greater stature in the future. 
Currently, the division serves leading restaurants, hotels 
and hospitals in the Cleveland area. 

It is preparing for a move by the Bill Ryan Provision 


Company—heart of the division—into a plant triple the 
size of current quarters. 

This move will be made when the company’s meat 
processing division moves into a new fabricating facility 
in the fall of 1970. 

It is expected that through these steps and others cur¬ 
rently being planned, the institutional foods division will 
make a more substantial contribution to both sales and 
earnings. 



High quality meats and other exceptional food values are building a reputation of excellence for Cook United's institutional foods 

division throughout northeastern Ohio. 
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Home Service Routes 


Our company was founded nearly 50 years ago as a home 
service route business. Today, home service routes, no 
longer viewed as a growth area, still represent a highly 
active enterprise through which door-to-door salesmen, 
paid on a salary-plus-commission basis, deliver coffee, tea, 
groceries and other merchandise in company-owned trucks 
on a regular bi-weekly schedule. 

The 685 routes operated three years ago had been re¬ 
aligned and consolidated into a total of 209 by the end 
of 1969. This re-organization now places the investment 
in home service routes on our books in a very manageable 
condition. 

During 1969, average route earnings rose modestly over 
the previous year. Various unprofitable routes were con¬ 


solidated, and distribution was further streamlined. To¬ 
day, all routes are supplied from a single branch head¬ 
quarters with its own unified office and warehouse facilities. 

Two problems still confront this division. They are the 
tightness of the labor market and the spiraling cost of 
training personnel. Since route work does not enjoy the 
appeal it had 30 years ago, recruitment of route salesmen 
is both costly and selective. A partial solution to this 
dilemma has been to franchise some routes. 

The return of substantial numbers of military personnel 
to civilian life, or an increase in the size of the general 
work force, could ease our personnel problems and inject 
new vitality and profit potential into the home service 
route division. 



Cook United's home service route men sell over 2500 grocery and household products in thousands of 
homes on a regular bi-weekly basis. The division still operates under the name of Cook Coffee Co. 
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Cook United ... America’s General Merchandiser 



K x 

\ \ \ ' 


Cook has enjoyed dramatic growth in the past several years 
— growth which just a brief glance at the accompanying map 
helps make vividly apparent. 

As recently as 1965, Cook was a $279 million enterprise, 
operating primarily in Ohio. At that time, the bulk of its 
sales were accounted for by supermarkets located principally 
in Cleveland. 

While its record of expansion is impressive, it is worth 
noting that it was also carefully conceived. Cook has avoided 
the route of the conglomerates, which diversified into many 
miscellaneous areas, emerging as hodge-podge enterprises 
with no visible identity. 

What evolved was a rededication to merchandising in all 
its aspects — a policy that Cook United believes will help it 
create a balanced enterprise destined to enjoy unusual vitality. 
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10 Year Comparative Record 



1969 

1968 

1967 

OPERATING RESULTS 




Sales. 

$552,267,668 

$443,857,877 

$386,917,729 

Income from Operations before Depreciation 

28,067,923 

22,943,692 

17,937,469 

Depreciation. 

4,940,826 

4,257,376 

3,804,992 

Income from Operations. 

23,127,097 

18,686,316 

14,132,477 

Interest Expense. 

. . 3,225,644 

1,855,527 

1,596,926 

Income before Federal Income Tax. 

. . 19,901,453 

16,830,789 

12,535,551 

Federal Income Tax. 

9,779,300 

8,327,000 

5,659,250 

Net Income. 

10,122,153 

8,503,789 

6,876,301 

Net Income per Common Share . 

2.62 

2.26 

1.86 

OTHER FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION AT YEAR END: 



Average Number of Common Shares Outstanding 

. . . 3,850,830 

3,742,824 

3,674,661 

Common Shareholders’ Equity per Share. 

. . 13.86 

11.74 

9.50 

Number of Common Shareholders. 

6,420 

6,738 

4,495 

Number of Employees. 

13,000 

11,900 

7,900 

Number of Supermarkets. 

. . . 74 

73 

72 

Number of Discount Department Stores. 

85 

75 

26 

Number of Home Service Routes. 

209 

259 

388 

Number of Drug Stores. 

. . . 23 

23 

6 


Per share figures are computed after deducting preferred dividend requirements and are based on the average number of shares out¬ 
standing during each period after giving effect to the 100% share distribution made on May 15, 1968, stock dividends, and, where 
applicable, shares issued in connection with acquisitions of companies accounted for as poolings of interests. 
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COOK UNITED, INC. 

AND SUBSIDIARIES 


1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

$338,603,928 

$279,211,020 

$236,608,395 

$185,070,337 

$154,567,431 

$127,883,458 

$120,067,547 

15,959,048 

13,173,468 

11,053,380 

8,947,057 

6,888,952 

5,235,664 

5,172,939 

3,260,446 

2,686,292 

2,324,447 

1,958,037 

1,813,982 

1,544,421 

1,304,876 

12,698,602 

10,487,176 

8,728,933 

6,989,020 

5,074,970 

3,691,243 

3,868,063 

1,312,571 

968,625 

740,931 

627,015 

593,599 

427,340 

307,062 

11,386,031 

9,518,551 

7,988,002 

6,362,005 

4,481,371 

3,263,903 

3,561,001 

5,414,669 

4,557,350 

3,931,000 

3,285,842 

2,272,000 

1,585,000 

1,780,000 

5,971,362 

4,961,201 

4,057,002 

3,076,163 

2,209,371 

1,678,903 

1,780,201 

1.57 

1.34 

1.07 

.77 

•53 

.40 

.43 


3,761,193 

3,714,716 

3,806,698 

4,018,733 

4,167,031 

4,248,954 

4,178,449 

7.27 

6.32 

3.34 

4.58 

3.97 

3.70 

3.40 

4,672 

4,751 

4,647 

3,703 

3,872 

4,011 

2,864 

7,700 

6,000 

3,000 

4,700 

4,200 

4,150 

3,700 

68 

63 

60 

57 

52 

47 

42 

25 

19 

18 

18 

12 

8 

6 

474 

532 

626 

628 

668 

649 

671 


5 
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Statement of 

Consolidated Financial Condition 


ASSETS 


DECEMBER 27 
1969 


CURRENT ASSETS 

Cash. $ 10,477,542 

Notes receivable. —0— 

Trade accounts receivable. 10,833,767 

Less allowance for doubtful accounts . 881,064 

9,952,703 

Inventories—at lower of cost 

(generally first-in, first-out) or market. 78,963,909 

Prepaid expenses. 2,641,456 

TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 102,035,610 


PROPERTY, PLANT, AND EQUIPMENT— 
on the basis of cost—Note H 

Land. 11,868,131 

Buildings. 17,455,446 

Furniture, fixtures, and equipment. 36,834,904 

Leasehold improvements. 10,966,904 

77,125,385 

Less allowances for depreciation and amortization. 21,941,546 

55,183,839 

OTHER ASSETS. 1,667,191 


COST OF BUSINESSES IN EXCESS OF 

NET ASSETS ACQUIRED—Note B. 13,893,297 


$172,779,937 


DECEMBER 28 
1968 


$ 8,454,658 
3,783,333 
7,666,141 
828,899 
6,837,242 

61,623,957 

2,217,757 

82,916,947 


5,661,213 

19,786,228 

31,237,162 

8,446,050 

65,130,653 

19,626,485 

45,504,168 

1,206,592 


12,799,768 


$142,427,475 
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COOK UNITED, INC. 

AND SUBSIDIARIES 


LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Notes payable to banks and others . 

Trade accounts payable. 

Salaries and wages. 

State and local taxes. 

Federal income taxes. 

Current portion of long-term debt. 

TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 

LONG-TERM DEBT—Note C 

Notes payable. 

5/4% Convertible Subordinated Debentures.. . . . 

DEFERRED FEDERAL INCOME TAXES. 

RETIREMENT BENEFITS—Note D . 

SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY—Notes C, E, and F 
Capital shares: 

$2.25 Preferred . 

$1.70 Preferred . 

Common, $1 par value. 

Capital in excess of par value. 

Retained earnings. 

Less cost of Common Shares in treasury. 


DECEMBER 27 

1969 

DECEMBER 28 
1968 

$ 787,997 

$ 4,308,346 

41,981,602 

38,473,869 

1,581,488 

1,261,232 

3,877,807 

3,206,469 

6,111,943 

5,743,398 

4,276,633 

2,162,415 

58,617,470 

55,155,729 

35,753,467 

19,550,023 

19,950,000 

18,700,000 

55,703,467 

38,250,023 

3,079,260 

3,137,660 

1,167,742 

966,802 


150,702 

186,000 

3,895,203 

3,776,888 

4,045,905 

3,962,888 

15,369,185 

13,934,954 

35,180,358 

27,036,857 

54,595,448 

44,934,699 

383,450 

17,438 

54,211,998 

44,917,261 

$172,779,937 

$142,427,475 


See notes to financial statements . 
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Statement of 

Consolidated 

Income 

Fiscal years ended December 27, 1969, and December 28, 1968 



1969 


1968 


Net sales.$5 52,267,668 

Leased department and other income. 3,168,436 

555,436,104 


Costs and expenses: 

Cost of merchandise sold. 420,609,944 

Selling, administrative, and general expenses. 111,699,063 

Interest expense. 3,225,644 

535,534,651 

INCOME BEFORE FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 19,901,453 


$443,857,877 

1,310,285 

445,168,162 


344,394,857 

82,086,989 

1,855,527 

428,337,373 

16,830,789 


Federal income taxes: 

Current. 9,833,700 

Deferred. (54,400) 

9,779,300 

NET INCOME $ 10,122,153 


7,995,990 
331,010 
8,327,000 
$ 8,503,789 


Net income per Common Share—Note G 


Primary. $ 2.62 $ 2.26 

Fully diluted. 2.37 2.10 


Provision for depreciation (principally straight-line) included above 


$ 4,940,82 6 


$ 4,257,376 


See notes to financial statements. 
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Statement of 

Consolidated Source 
and Application of Funds 

Fiscal years ended December 27, 1969 , and December 28, 1968 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 

1969 

1968 

From operations: 



Net income. 

$ 10,122,153 

$ 8,503,789 

Depreciation . 

4,940,826 

4,257,376 

(Decrease)—increase in deferred federal income taxes. 

(54,400) 

331,010 

Increase in retirement benefit liability. 

200,940 

223,550 

TOTAL FROM OPERATIONS 

15,209,519 

13,315,725 

Proceeds from properties sold and leased back. 

5,225,000 

9,460,000 

Increase in notes payable. 

5K% Subordinated Convertible Debentures issued 

20,472,000 

“°~ 

in purchases of companies. 

1,250,000 

18,700,000 

Market value of Common Shares issued in purchases of companies. 

—0— 

1,298,401 

Proceeds from sale of Common Shares under options. 

1,555,697 

726,046 


$ 43,712,216 

$ 43,500,172 

APPLICATION OF FUNDS 



Dividends. 

$ 1,978,652 

$ 1,422,890 

Additions to property, plant, and equipment— 
excluding properties sold and leased back . 

19,795,989 

15,496,557 

Purchase of companies (less working capital of such companies). 

1,158,544 

12,003,462 

Payments on notes payable. 

4,268,556 

2,707,304 

Cost of Common Shares purchased. 

366,012 

17,438 

Other. 

487,540 

11,335 

Increase in working capital. 

15,656,923 

11,841,186 


$ 43,712,216 

$ 43,500,172 


See notes to financial statements. 
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Statement of 

Consolidated 
Shareholders 9 Equity 

Fiscal years ended December 27, 1969 , and December 28, 1968 


COOK UNITED, INC. 

AND SUBSIDIARIES 


COST OF 



CAPITAL 

SHARES 

CAPITAL IN 

EXCESS OF 

PAR VALUE 

RETAINED 

EARNINGS 

COMMON 

SHARES IN 

TREASURY 

TOTAL 

Balance at December 31, 1967 . 

$3,862,816 

$12,045,730 

$19,955,958 

$ —0— 

$35,864,504 

Net income. 



8,503,789 


8,503,789 

Dividends: 






$2.25 Preferred—$2.25 a share. 



(47,999) 


(47,999) 

Common—$.375 a share. 



(1,374,891) 


(1,374,891) 

Market value of 46,694 Common Shares 
issued in purchases of companies .... 

46,694 

1,251,707 



1,298,401 

Sale of 53,378 Common Shares under options. 

53,378 

672,668 



726,046 

Purchase of 500 Common Shares. 




(17,438) 

(17,438) 

Other. 


(35,151) 



(35,151) 

BALANCE AT DECEMBER 28, 1968 

3,962,888 

13,934,954 

27,036,857 

(17,438) 

44,917,261 

Net income. 



10,122,153 


10,122,153 

Dividends: 






$2.25 Preferred—$2.25 a share. 



(47,754) 


(47,754) 

Common— $.50 a share. 



(1,930,898) 


(1,930,898) 

Sale of 109,415 Common Shares under options 

109,415 

1,446,282 



1,555,697 

Purchase of 8,900 Common Shares. 




(366,012) 

(366,012) 

Issuance of 8,900 Common Shares on 
conversion of 4,450 $2.25 Preferred 

Shares. 

(26,398) 

26,398 




Issuance of 2,116 $2.25 Preferred 

Shares and other. 


(38,449) 



(38,449) 

BALANCE AT DECEMBER 27, 1969 

$4,045,905 

$15,369,185 

$35,180,358 

$ (383,450) 

$54,211,998 


See notes to financial statements . 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 

Cook United, Inc. and Subsidiaries 
December 27, 1969 


NOTE A—PRINCIPLES OF CONSOLIDATION 

The accounts of the Company and all of its subsidiaries 
have been included in the consolidated financial state¬ 
ments. Intercompany transactions and estimated inter¬ 
company profits in inventory have been eliminated. 

During 1969, the Company purchased three businesses 
for $325,000 of cash and $1,250,000 of 5/4% Convertible 
Subordinated Debentures. Operations of these businesses 
are included in the statement of consolidated income 
from the respective dates of acquisition. 

NOTE B-COST OF BUSINESSES IN EXCESS OF 
NET ASSETS ACQUIRED 

The cost of businesses in excess of net assets acquired 
is not being amortized because in the opinion of manage¬ 
ment there has been no decrease in value. 

NOTE C—LONG-TERM DEBT 


working capital and limit the amount of cash distribu¬ 
tion to shareholders. Retained earnings free of such re¬ 
strictions were approximately $12,850,000 at December 
27, 1969. 

Convertible debentures in the amount of $1,250,000 
are convertible into Common Shares at $47.50 per share 
and are due $62,500 in 1983 and $1,187,500 in 1984, and 
in the amount of $18,700,000 are convertible at $40.00 
per share and are due $933,000 in 1992 and $17,765,000 
in 1993. 

NOTE D—RETIREMENT INCOME AND 
PROFIT SHARING PLANS 

The Company has several pension and profit sharing 
plans which cover certain employees. Total expense for 
the year was approximately $390,000 which includes 
amortization of prior service costs. Retirement benefit 
accruals are not funded. 


5% note payable to a bank due in 
quarter annual installments of 

$175,000 to December 31, 1974 ... $ 3,300,000 

Notes payable to banks on October 

15, 1971, interest at rate of >4% 

above the prime rate . 13,500,000 

5H% note payable to an insurance 
company due in semiannual install¬ 
ments of $300,000 to April 2, 1976, 
with balance due October 2, 1976 . . . 5,300,000 

9 34% notes payable $3,500,000 in 

1971 and $1,500,000 in 1972 . 5,000,000 

Notes payable secured by mortgages 

on various premises, interest from 

4>4% to 9/4% (installments payable 

in 1970 aggregate $1,680,633) .... 9,912,946 

Other notes payable 

($1,296,000 due in 1970) . 2,817,154 

40,030,100 

Less current portion . 4,276,633 


$35,753,467 

The notes payable on October 15, 1971, represent in¬ 
terim borrowings under an $18,000,000 revolving credit 
agreement. Any such borrowings outstanding at October 
15, 1971, may be converted sixty percent into three-year 
term loans and forty percent into five-year term loans 
bearing interest at >4% and >4%, respectively, over the 
prime rate. 

The loan agreements contain certain restrictive cove¬ 
nants pertaining to the maintenance of consolidated 


NOTE E—CAPITAL SHARES 


Serial Preferred Shares 
$2.25 Convertible Pre¬ 
ferred Shares, Series A 
— without par value, 
convertible (subject to 
certain adjustments) 
into two Common 
Shares, entitled to 
one-fifth vote per 
share, redemption and 
liquidation value 
$45.00 a share . . . . 

Undesignated . 

$1.70 Convertible 

Preferred Shares .... 
Without par value — 
convertible (subject to 
certain adjustments) 
into one Common 
Share, entitled to one 
vote per share, re¬ 
deemable at $50.00 a 
share, liquidation 
value $20.00 a share 

Common Shares 

Without par value — 
excluding 9,400 shares 
in treasury . 


SHARES 


AUTHORIZED 

OUTSTANDING 

45,000 

955,000 

18,999 

1,000,000 

18,999 

1,800,000 


20,000,000 

3,885,803 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


Additional Series A shares not to exceed 18,884 shares 
may be issued based on the earnings, as defined, to De¬ 
cember 31, 1971, of certain acquired companies. The 
aggregate liquidation value of the Serial Preferred Shares 
is $854,933- An aggregate of 887,485 Common Shares 
have been reserved for conversion of Subordinated Deben¬ 
tures and $2.25 Preferred Shares and exercise of stock 
options. 

NOTE F—STOCK OPTIONS 

At December 27, 1969, there were 317,904 Common 
Shares reserved for issuance to key employees under stock 
option plans. The options are issued at market price at 
the date of grant and expire in five years. During 1969 
options for 51,330 shares were granted at prices ranging 
from $35 00 to $44,125 a share, options for 109,415 shares 
were exercised at prices ranging from $9.38 to $22.69 a 
share, and options for 8,662 shares were canceled. Op¬ 
tions were outstanding at December 27, 1969, for 219,103 
shares at prices ranging from $12.14 to $44,125 a share, 
of which 85,736 were exercisable. 

NOTE G—NET INCOME PER COMMON SHARE 

Primary net income per Common Share has been com¬ 


puted after deducting preferred dividends and is based on 
the average number of shares outstanding. Fully diluted 
net income per Common Share has been computed assum¬ 
ing the conversion of Debentures and $2.25 Preferred 
Shares and exercise of stock options with the proceeds 
from options used to purchase Common Shares of the 
Company. 

NOTE H—LEASED PROPERTIES 

Certain properties were sold during 1969 and leased 
back for an original term of 25 years with options to 
renew for additional periods. The proceeds from the 
sales, approximately $5,225,000, were substantially equal 
to the net book value of the properties sold. 

The Company and its subsidiaries leased real and per¬ 
sonal property requiring minimum annual rentals of ap¬ 
proximately $11,150,000 (including $1,050,000 for store 
fixtures). Certain of the leases provide for additional 
rentals based on sales. 

A real property lease obligation of a 50% owned affili¬ 
ate (rentals approximate $325,000 in 1971 and $475,000 
annually thereafter to 1990) has been jointly and sever¬ 
ally guaranteed by the Company and the owner of the 
other 50% interest. 


Accountants’ Report 

Shareholders 
Cook United, Inc. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

We have examined the consolidated financial 
statements of Cook United, Inc. (formerly Cook 
Coffee Company) and subsidiaries for the fiscal year 
ended December 27, 1969. Our examination was 
made in accordance with generally accepted audit¬ 
ing standards, and accordingly included such tests 
of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the cir¬ 
cumstances. We previously made a similar exami¬ 
nation of the consolidated financial statements for 
the preceding year. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statements of 
financial condition, income, shareholders’ equity, 


and source and application of funds present fairly 
the consolidated financial position of Cook United, 
Inc. and subsidiaries at December 27, 1969, and the 
consolidated results of their operations, changes in 
shareholders’ equity and source and application of 
funds for the fiscal year then ended, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles ap¬ 
plied on a basis consistent with that of the pre¬ 
ceding year. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
February 27, 1970 
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DISCOUNT SIOM Ntw* AU6UST » 


DISCOUNT CENSUS *69/ 70 PACEMAKERS 


11rani on the Street 


Cook United Eyes Billion-dollar Goal by 75 


By Wrn.il HlIU« 

Earnings of 

c»l!y how up writ <Junnc period* of Moaomlc 
unCKnxltfjr Omumon rnl raOty 



4 >o «» •»«•! h 10 k, lVH> 


COOK: OPERATING RESULTS 


MIT SALfS |C-w mm, m 


total mo stoms 



•wiy « v 


Cook United Plans 
Shopping Complex V 


M'l for it 


i..i m.Mi op Cleveland w<m.i nr iMunou 

«iwn»l eminon. CLEVELAND - Cook Ukllod. «■’ -*miX> h*»* 

•n Of « Ifir, hu pUiu for ■ U.nppln* whil* aalwa Havr Ik 

Iho TO mag* If. oimplex Including ■ .tiarcmnl lavldun raUmataa profit 

Simulant * Poor <•«». auprrmarliel and drug ,r» tn lb* .iirrrnt fl»r»l 

IM„ . * rra " »""» Smithuna , aMl1l .R». .Imre In 

Hot at l«m no* analyst Willi nj/ bST* U» 1XUXTO- ' ** * 
arm at Draxal Harriman Ripley I aquare-lnot liulMIng will be aa rrV an I alnraa are moattr 

phla, area aoma bright apot* am.. llnHe Rilt'l diaruunl (Tore Alan m* have average annual 

market chain* One group will lurluded la Uw complex will be Sale* have rlimbed at- 
try Um amaUer regional the In. • Ptck-N-Pay marlc-t and .Inc* IMS. but earning* 

rapid growth In aalra and earr * J *V <*rug at or*. Cook oKMaU , than T% a year baratiae 
th. put law yearn mid -«n* II *• h * 

Itnua to do w " aaya Mr Dav. ^ 


COOK STARTS WORK ON 
INNER-CITY COMPLEX 


CLEVELAND. OhK. ThtacilyN nearly 250 new 


t city a 


thopping complex late nrai 
summer when ...nauucimo n 
completed on Cook United'* 
profccl al Htoadway and eaat f»Slh 
SI. The complex, which in planned 
for one-Mop thopping, will hoote 
a Ihck N-Pay Supermarket, a lay 
Drug Store and an Uncle “ 


ew p>b» 

Tl»e M-N-lSy a 
UI.OIIO «quarr feet, wdl replace 
ranting Pick N Pay al 5*>OI 
Broadway. The new supermarket 
will be Ihc largest Pick-N-Pay m 
northeaMcru Ohm and will feature 
many additional item* The Unde 

■till'. 


communtty and provide a 
tiore. covering much-needed convenience for 
teaulenla who have been fu«ced to 
*h«w in outlying area* " 

the unique building wat 
designed fot Cook United hy 
architect Rudolf J Orgler Hu 


De patt ment Store will 
contain X2.000 square feet of 


reedy and convenient liallic 


It was 3 o’clock on Saturday af¬ 
ternoon, and the temperature in 
Brook park wasJMJ* Frank Mrak 
and his w^^Y^Twing at their 
dining roo«^t\A^ing grocery 
store coup^P^mich Mrs. Mrak 
had been clipping from the news¬ 
papers all week. 

Their four children waited in the 
living room; a boy, Fran, 16, and 
girls Susan, 13, Mary Pat. 8, and 
Karen, 7. “Ground beef is going 
to be our big buy of the day,” M rak 
said. “We might get 30 or 40 
pounds. Pick-N-Pay has a special: 
59c a pound. And anything Pick- 
N-Pay sells is quality: I know that 
from experience.” 

Every Saturday, at 3 p.m., the 
Mraks go shopping. There are five 
grocery stores in five different 


Cook Makes News 


department Mute, all under one uln area and 22.000 square feet 
roof. uf Mutage. vorne of it tit a partial 

Thethrec ihofKrrpieirtTl three tecond aloty, Jay I Hue wilt 
account for 3.300 iquare feet of 
ale* and storage area. 

Roy B Miner, ptewdent of 


of Cook United * division* and air 


project "will help modernue 
inner cfly area, bring new vigor to 
the sutruunding buainet* 


tpee. 

flow within the building, 
accompluhed thia with 
multi-atched common entiance 
opening reito a MX) square fool 
lobby lervutg all Ihiec Mores The 
complex will alto mark the fir*! 
uac of the Cook* name in the 
northern Ohio area Die firm use* 
tlte name on Mime of it* More* m 
other locations outside the state 
of t Miu> 


As a rapidly growing national company, Cook United makes news. 

So it is not surprising that during the past year, hundreds of articles about Cook 
were written for a large number of media. 

Such articles appeared in the Wall Street Journal, the New York Times, the Cleve¬ 
land Plain Dealer, the Cleveland Press, and on the wire networks of the United 
Press International, the Associated Press, Reuters and Dow-Joncs, among others. 

Moreover, certain areas of the company’s operations frequently came under the 
microscope of discerning industry publications, which felt their readers would be 
interested in knowing more about how Cook manages its divisions. For example, 
our food operations were the subject of a ten-page profile in the October 1969 issue 
of Supermarketing magazine, a leading publication in its field. 

Over the past few years, Cook has maintained an open door policy with both 
security analysts and press representatives. In addition, an active program of public 
relations, through which the company regularly issues public statements and press 
releases, has been maintained. Finally, to explain Cook’s operations on the most 
sophisticated level, members of Cook’s top management have appeared before various 
security analysts societies. In 1969 appearances were made before analyst groups in 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and New York. 

In the future, Cook’s policy of public information will be maintained and broadened, 
limited only by the time available to Cook management to pursue these activities 


a 3Sa 


to bow next spring 

Cook Complex: Supermarket, 

Discounter and Drug Store 


r triple 



MAIM L MtKiHTS. O.—Cook Untied ha* vwung ti 
punch combo pulling a Jay Dtug store on the unw utc with m 
Uncle Bill * discount vture and Ptck-NPav supermarket C*cc other 
story, p. 54 | 

This is the same lack lhai Slop A Shop, on the fast Co*si. has pur- 
year when 


launched Mcdi Mart ficc-standmg 
ug stores, they arc designed lo 
alongside ciihet a supermarket 


The big step was Cook's bid to 
acquire Gray Drug, operator ot 
over 120 conventional and dis¬ 
count drug stores Opposition by 
the Justice Department thwarted 
the deal 


The Cook United tn sieve setup 
ill open next spring tn Oesc- 

Ihc ole itsclt unusual Driiq Division ixpnvure 

ici city location much closer 
downtown than any other of 
'. Cleveland discount stores 
DSN. June JOI 
* 11-acre parcel at pres* 


3) 


tidings, most ol them vacant, 
ink will ra/e them and put up a 
.000 sq ft Undr Bill's, a 27.- 
i| II Plck-VPav and an 
«q ft Jay Drug <25-50*5 
r than Med. Malt I 
With chain drug store safes 


According to 
what Cook has apparently decid¬ 
ed to do now is give its own Bed* 
ling drug disrsnm maximum ex¬ 
posure via the tn-store concept 
The push into ihc ding husi- 


l%* when Cook acquired Ak¬ 
ron Vitamin and ( iivnctn Dts 
tnbuiofs lac and alhhalcd com- 


sales. Cook l nilcd has hrcii 
recent months lor a 
share ol the drug action 


drug stores in Akron. Warren. 
Canton. Tutesio. I or am. Elyria 
and Cleveland 

By the end ol last year. Costk 
had hudt up a 23 store drug chain. 


Success on l°/o Margin Proves Inaugural Gift 




Chains Really With It: Miner 


PicknPay 


By AMIS rtsHU 



COOK UNITED: 
SUPERMARKETS SPUR 
EXCITING SURGE 


Donate* 12(H) 
Thanks^ivin" Chickens 
To Resident* Of 
Six Cleveland 
Poverty Areas 


Under the dynamic and innovative leadership 
of Roy Miner (below), the Cleveland company 
uses foods as a diversification base. 

His formula for astute acquisition: Stay 
away from terrain that is foreign to your best 
skills and basic activities. 



" 3 sss INDUSTRY SPEAKOUT 




jisisS Ground Broken for $5-Million ^IdVdldfiduotn 

Packing Plant at Gladstone Site ~ 


Cook I 'nited. Eckert Packing 
I Announce Joint Meat Venture 


• firm, Dimer Bell M*«ta Inc., will 


Mayur Carl B. Stoke* broke ground y«x- 
Icnlay for a IS-miUion meat packing facili¬ 
ty in tiladilune urban renewal area 


The plant will be built at 3S» E blat 
Street by Cook I'nitrd Int and EZi keri 
Packing Co The \rnture w ill bo called Dm- 
ner Bell Meat*. Inc It wilJ pcoceai beel and 
wareboune meat product*, primarily lor 
Pkk-n-Pa> ropermarkeu. Eckert cu>toiu- 


Co ol Cleveland I* the engineer Globe En¬ 
gineering Co tr < lucago 1* the conaulting 
de*Ufitrr and Dunbar Con*truction of Cleve¬ 
land general contractor. 

"GIAfNITtiNE wat pertiap* the worxt 
example of what urban renewal wax k 



Cleveland then at compared to Cleveland 

Cook Shoots for 20 Stores a Year 


market* 


DINNER BELL will employ 130 per 
ton* SO transferred from other pianU and 
70 new worker* lo be hired here Employ¬ 
ment will eventually reach 250 


Mil'll III Kill IN. Oh... 
t .Hik Untied i% jcvdy-rjling it* 
ctp-.li»4>ri pu»h. with at havl Ml 


n lv opened 


'..I II,> i-laill .. !■. iM^n^ 


i.yv-r the iwvl lour year*. 

I*r evident R..y M.ncr v. Kill, me J 

lhat the company n> trying lo 

: 


new vittrev. 

Site* lor The pratned new 
vi.Mv-v have mu been diwloved 
AImi reopened l..»i monih wav 
a former Clark . More in Spring- 
field. Ohio, mm operating under 
Ihc Ontario banner 


fhe new . 


■jH.img. 


bring 


the number lit Ohio to 2b The 
company now operate. M div 
..hi nt department More* in IH 
.laic, under the name, ot On- 
lario. I nctc H.ll v t mik. I lark'. 
.....I ('.mvolldaled Vulev t o. 

Minor .aiJ ih.- pnigctcd ...u», 

.olume lor all t ook t ruled .loieV 


■ In lli. 

no faster moving, tauter vitalising 
fidJ than rhe vupv-rm.irl.ct hu*mv-» 
The next 25 year*, too. will be |uM 
a* dynamn ami more profitable 

Thi* tonvluston i* b.iwJ on the 
way supermarket opv rations, whuh 
live with the thinned ol profit mar 
gmx. year in and year out. arc mov 
mg into morv pmht.iblr aaiviliH 
Expansion through divervihvaiion. in 
favt. » now bcxiNitinu' vommonplavc. 

There iv Itowevcr, no vet pattern 
lor tin* expanxion Lavh organiza 
turn vine* it in it* u*n way. and lor 
it* own rcavoov Sane take thi xtep 
bvvauM. of genuuic tRuwiry; tome 
hevauxe a rare opj^irtunity pn-xent* 
ilseff; and a lew (let* lave <1) lor 
no more compelling reason than the 
urge for empire building. 

For whatever reason, tliough, 
mo« expanding cupennarkct vhainv 
arc under vtaiulahiv altraeted lo 
arv-av that luw a history ot return 
mg vulvdannal profit margins. Too, 



DIVERSIFY INTO 
AREAS YOU 
KNOW BEST 


h R") B. Al/un, 

Pmuirul, l.ofii l 'ntti d. In t 


througfi internal advance, into field* 
with which we arc lamiliar VC’v are 
•tlway* alert to attractive ;x(|ui«ition 
povvthihtic* hut we wmild not go in- 


rev cut growth ha* come from die- 
count stores We entered thi* field in 
1961. when w< ac«|uired the three - 
unit Unde Hill * *h.itn m f '.leveland 
A year later wc added the tune-unit 
Ontario chjin. and last year we .u- 
t|inrcJ M N Landau Stores, oper¬ 
ator* of the f .lark’s chain Our third 
operating area is the expanding 
drugstore division, and wc are al¬ 
ways looking for diversification op¬ 
portunities in rhe retail drug field 
Just uvet two year* ago wc went 
into wholesale distribution and. by 
tlte end of 1968, were handling a 
range of merchandise categories, 
from sporting good* to automotive 
supplies There is also a Hoiiu Scrv 
icc Route Kusiim-ss trnm which our 
ciHitpanv (once the (a*A Coffee 
In Jikvekfcd Finally, wc have our 
Institutional Food Services division 
All of these activities arc related, 
ns they should be when a com¬ 
pany diversifies along nKrthandising 
lines. Each of our divisum*, too. be- 












































Directors 



James H. Becker 

Chairman, A. G. Becker e?* Co ., 
Incorporated, Investment Bankers 


Myron E. Glass 
Retired 


Joseph H. Jackier 

Partner of Friedman, Meyers & Keys 

Attorneys , Detroit, Michigan 


Richard Katcher 
Partner of Ulmer, Laronge, 

Glickman & Curtis, Attorneys 
Cleveland , Ohio 

William Landau 

President, M. N. Landau Stores , 
/#r., subsidiary of Cook 

Herbert F. McVay 

formerly Vice President — Finance, 

now Financial Consultant 


Roy B. Miner 

President and Chief Executive Officer 


John S. Rini 

Vice President — Supermarket Division 


Allan K. Shaw 

Executive Vice President, 

The Cleveland Trust Company 


Officers 


Roy B. Miner 

President and Chief Executive Officer 


James Williamson, Jr. 

Vice President — Finance 

John S. Rini 

Vice President—Supermarket Division 

Fred R. Silverstein 

Vice President — Discount Department 

Store Division 

John E. Wade 
Secretary 


George A. Menard 

Vice President—Bakery Operations 

Charles G. Roth 

Vice President — Route Division 


John F. Strong 

Vice President — Engineering 


Frank E. Eshbacher 
Assistant Treasurer 


Ralph R. Luffler Mae Hoffman 

Treasurer Assistant Secretary 
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TRANSFER AGENTS 

The Cleveland Trust Company 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Bankers Trust Company 

New York, New York 

REGISTRARS 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

AUDITORS 

Ernst & Ernst Cleveland, Ohio 

GENERAL COUNSEL 
Ulmer, Berne, Laronge, Glickman 
and Curtis Cleveland, Ohio 


General Offices 

16501 Rockside Road, Maple Heights, Ohio 44137 
Telephone: (216) 475-1000 
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